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Breakers Ahead! 


TuHar our public schools not merely provide the means of educating, 


but educate more or less every child in the land, is in popular estima- 
How slightly the facts sustain such an estimate- 
of the capacity and efficiency of these institutions, is little realized by 
those who proclaim with such patriotic eloquence, that an education is 


tion beyond a doubt. 


the birthright of every American child, and that in our favored land 
popular ignorance is unknown. 

One of the crowning glories of the empire state is the’ care here 
exercised in behalf of public instruction. The work done by the 
great, yet less thanhalf of the children of 
the state™Between the ages of 


schools is unquestir 


six and seventeen, are receiving in- 
struction from them. Possibly half the others’ are at us#ful employ- 
ment. What the remaining thousands are doing may be judged from 
the occupation of the swarms of children to be seén roaming the streets 
of our cities and villages. According to official: reports, more than 
half'a million of the chileren of the state are every day out of school. 
The superintendent of the schools of this city states in his last report 
that the whole number ef children taught in our publie schools, during 
1866, was over two hundred and twenty-two thousand ; the average 
attendanee was less than ninety-two thousand. One hundred and 
thirty thousand nominal pupils were thus constantly absent 
school. New Jersey reports nearly two hundred thousand children of 
school age. Allowing twenty-five per cent of the number for those 


attending private schools, there remain one hundred and fifty thousand 
whe ought to be in daily attendance at the publie schools. More than-* 
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ane-fourth of this number did not eater a school during the past year ; 
quite as many attended only three months; about the same number were 
an school half the time; while less than a quarter were in attendance 
the entire school year. 

These are vo exceptions] cases. Wherever we look, except in some 
portions of New England, the condition of affairs is bad, and generally 
Worsc. 

In Wisconsin, according to Superintendent McMynn, half the child- 
ren registered during the year are daily absent from school; while 
more than thirty thousand are receiving no instruction whatever 

The late census of Philadelphia shows that twenty thousand of the 


children of that city are neither attending school nor engaged at any 


useful employment. In Chicago, out of forty-five thousand children 


otf school age, only about twenty-tive thousand are enrolled in the 
publie schools, After making the most liberal allowance for pupils 
attending private schools, there are left thousands whose education 
must be entirely neglected. With over twenty-five thousand nominal 
pupils, the city provides seats for but fourteen thousand ; 





schools are not full; the averave attendance ily being less than one- 


third of the entire school population. This would seem bad enough, 
but it isnot all. More than a third ef those who are present on any 


given qay are in school less than nine weeks of the year; and of thi 
remaining fraction, only about ove-fifth are in attendance the vear 


round. 





Is it to be wondered at that with.so many nev'ected chi 





of juvenile criminals should be steadily increasing 2? 7 





of children who are growing up in ignorance, are chiefly of foreign 
parentage; their home training for the t part is anything but 














virtuous ; and yet ina few years they will stand at the p 

equals of the most intellige Our people cannot aff 

these facts; and though it is pleassné to « ] 

Laveleye justly calls “ the unprecedented results ur school system 

ave must not shut our eyes to the fact, that the work done, great 

though it be, is not hair of hould be done Im. El. Month 
Fy usine delicate vold clectr ICOMOS neiroaeye ns of { ities] electricity 


have heen obtained trom livine blood. nerye-tissues and museular fibre 
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aA May-Day Welcome—The May Queen’s Specch,. 
Friends. parents, and children—merry welcome to all! 
My rule is supreme in this beautiful hall ; 
The happiest queen thet reigns under the sun, 
Leommand you to join in the frolie and fun! 
Dear subjects, from:lezsons I set you all free. 
Neither schoolma’m or master dare contradict me; 
And puzzling committee-men, sober and glum, 
| Within my dominions will never dare come. 
Brave boys! from the-school-room I turn you all out 
like young calves, to cut capers about ; 
Sweet girls ! you may romp till each sunburnt cheek glows 
With a color that vies vith the red of the rese. 
My books are the fields and the beautiful flowers, 
My play-grounds, the hillsides, my school-rooms, the bowers‘; 
‘he birds, my musicians ; my harps, the green trees ; 
My scholars may laugh and play, just as they please. 
Ye mathetnaticians ! ne longer perplex 
Your heads over uncertain values of X; 
Leave your slates and your pencils, your blackboards and chalk, 
And tind out the werth of nunsensieal talk. 
Ye “old folks!” just think of your merry May-days, 
Vhen you, handsome boys, joined the girls ir their plays, 
When plump little maidens, with ¢ quettish arts 
And sweetest of glances, tormented your hearts! 
Dear fathers and mothers! were not you once yming ? 
[he sweet sones ot youth were they not by you suftg ? 
Heerts still are the same as in good days of old, 
sant story forever is told! 
[he girls meet you here 1 sweetest of glances 
The toes of the boys ache to join in the danees. 
And mothers ! if vou do not join with us too, 
Til tell the old tale of our fathers and you! 
So, young folks and old folks, join all in the fun, 
The dancer re writ the talking is done ; 
And if th single sour fault-finder here, 
We'll send him heme witha fiea in his ear. 
Cowon Scrogy READING: 
T a hr oo? yore ‘ 1 13 "Ts "Oo 250 « ¥ ot) ith x 
Tie Morugn’s (nritence.—Childven require affection. If they 
do not eet it from their parents they will get it elsewhere. Aud 
would a parent trust a child’s affection to strangers? Thus we sve 
i t 


the importance of parental affection. Secure the love of your child, 


and vou seeure his aftention : then you ean meculd him. but not other 
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wise. Ifthe rude society of the street, of promiscuous children attract 
him—if here he finds his greatest pleasure, he will there find the 
means of his education ; and this early education, the principles then 
implanted, will never be effaced.. He will be good or bad, according 
to these early impressions; and he will be influenced by them; he 
must, from necessity; that inquisitive mind of his must gather, and 
grow on what it gathers. Itis important, then, to see that he gathers 
from the right source. There is no source like that of the parental 
fount ; noone will so take his interest to heart as the parent ; and with 
this advantage the mother may mould her child as sho wishes. There 
are exceptions, but the truth holds good in general. Herald of Health, 


Home from School. 


BY LUELLA CLARK 


Home-from the.school when the day is done, 
Its trials ended its triumphs won ; 
Home by thé. warning western light, 
Where the hearts are warm and the hearth is bright 


Home, down the cozy street, crisp with snow, 

What docsit matter if the bleak winds blow ? 
What does it matter when love and cheer, 
And warmth of summer are waiting so near? 


What matters it now thatlessons were long, 

And puzzling problemscome always wrong, 
Sine’, atiast, all are righted, all lessons said, 
Though with weary eye and aching head 7 


Then home to the hearthstone shining bright, 
Home to the-rest of the kindly night ; 

Home torthe love that, early and late, 

To cheer and to strengthen you always doth wait 


So we workers all, down the pathway of life, 

Turn home from the mist of the toiling and strife ; 
Home from our work and our wanderings turn, 
When the love-lighted fires of our childhood burn. 








So too, shall we all, when life is done, 

All its strivings over, its triumphs won 
While the shadows fall thick on this earthly shore, 
Go home through the twilight to wander no more. 


Ovr Scuoou Day Visitor. 
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Whipping in Schools. 





(From an Ohio Exchange.) 

The decision of Judge Warren of the Police Court, that Corporal 
: punishment in Schools is contrary to the laws of Ohio, has provoked a 
- number of communications upon the subject,’ which have appeared in 
the columns of our cotemporaries. We have also received several let- 
ters, a few of which we publish to-day. They go to show that the sub- 
ject is widely agitated. 

FROM A NUMEROUS MOTHER. 

Eprror Times: They are raising a nice rumpus about spankin’ the 
brats as goes to school. Now, I’ve got nine of ’em and they all need 
walloping every blessed day. If I tried to ‘do justice by them, it 
would keep me busy-doing that and nothing else. SoI sends’em to 
school where I know, if the teacher does what a teacher ought to do, 
they'll get their deserts. It takes a heap of trouble off my hands.— 
You don’t know what a relief to know that your children are havin’ 
their jackets well tanned as they deserve, when you‘havent time to do it 
yourself. }*or instance my Sam, a spiteful little brat, smashes the 
water pail all over his brother Pete’s head. J am busy doin’ my wash- 
ing, both hands in the suds, consequently ean’t give him what he de- 
serves. How soothin’ it is to feel that he is getting his reward of mer- 
it of the school teacher, at regular intervals during the day. And 
would you deprive us of that heavenly consolation. 

If they are goin’ to ’bolish lickin’ younguns in school I’m just goin 
totake mine out, and that is all there is to that. I have read some- 
where that the chief end of man was to be happy, but I think the chief 
end of a boy is to be spanked, and I am in favor of the teacher who 
spanks the most. Education-is very well, but wallopin’ is what a boy 
wants to develop his faculties and wake up his idees generally. 

It don’t do to let boys off without a whippin when they’ve been do- 
ing wrong. It might answer in the case of George Washington, though 
I’ve always thought George’s father set a bad example in not tannin’ 
his skin when he tommyhawked that cherry tree ; but all boys don’t 
make General Washingtons ; not General Washingtionally speakin’. 

There is a good deal of feelin’ on this subject in my neighborhood. 
Of course there is a diversity of opinion about it. Several old maids 
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are horrified about younguns bein’ licked, but every mother of a larg: 
family of boys, who are continually entitlin’ themselves to lickings, 
which a press of other duties obliges her to postpone, wants them lick 
ed as often as possible while pursoon’ their daily studies. I can always 
tell wehen the teacher has fuiled to do his duty by my beys, when he 
has neglected, as it were, the welfare of their respective jackets. They 
complain of their vittels, sass their dad, swagger round the house 
with their hats on, holler “what” when I ask them a question, pinch 
the cat’s tail, snicker when the blesin’ is being asked, play ball in the 
parlor, and demand swoller-tailed coats; but when the teacher has 
walloped them according to their daily need, how different the pictur. 
They’s as meek and humble as any other poor relashins you got on hand ; 
they says “yes mom ;” they hangs up their hats on the proper pegs ; 
they are respectful at the table, and theyll take a piece of bread and 
butter and go off to bed at once, without a murmur. 

[ tell you, our schools wouldn’t be worth a postage stamp that had been 
used twice, without the wallopin’ branch was kept up. I’m in favor of 
examinin’ every teacher’s muscle before hiring him—refuse all that are 
weak in the arms, and discharge them as don’t use them vigorously.— 
In that way our schools will be worth something to us, and our child- 
ren grow to be a blessin’ and comfort. 
A Numerous Moruer. 

FROM A BAD LITTLE BOY 

Mister Epiror, ime a badd littul boy. i rather like bein a badd 
boy, it’s more fun. I kin lick enny good littul boy of my sighs and 
wait. ef youve got one send him on. i hear that there is tauk of 
doin away with lickin in the skools—ime agin it, skool woodent be a 
skool wurth a cent if they dident wal¢ us any moer, its fun to see um 
skip, and hear em holler, mi! id git a lickin enny day to see the 
others ketch it. 

Wot fun would ther be in runnin awa from skool ef you wasent goin 

ret likt for it i want to no. its the expectashun of the lickin that 


mais 3 the pleasure. ino a-boy as gows to skool where they stopt. 


wckins , he used to run awa and ack wus nor i do b4 that ; now wot is 
ne? a wuthless Sunny skooler, and he dont chaw 2backer nuther i lok 


AU 


on im with kontemp. isay,go ona lickin of us. its wot maix . us 
smart.. Sum teachers koodent make us smart enny other wa. 
A Bapp Litrur Boy. 











CeCe Ran vee 
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FROM A BIG BOY. 

Vm one of the big boys in our school. There can’t any boy throw’ 
ine in a square holt; and once I had hold of our teacher just for fun 
—we didn’t rassel for keeps—and J floped him fair and square. Now 
he has been in the habit of whaling us boys every day. I’ve stood it 
so fur, cause I sposed it was all right. L’ve hurd father tell how he 
used to get licked at school, and I think I can stand anything the old 
man could when he was 2’ boy. But it is played out —--do you hear? 
[ aint going to stand it any longer. J¢ aint constitutional. Besides 
that I’m going to lick him for what he has done. [’m mad at myself 
too. Here Tam big enough to take the teacher down like hard 
drink, standing up-and taking a whaling like an old sarpent, and he no- 
right to do it, nuther. But I’ll fix him, I’m going to ask him to stay 
after school is dismissed, and then I’!] take it outof him. Ill pay him 
for lickings I’ve taken 30 patiently from him. The law is on my side 
and I know my rights. 

Yours, judicially, Bra Boy. 
FROM “US GIRLS.” 

Epitor Times: Us girls would like to have a hearing in this mat- 
ter of punishment in schools. We don’t wish to have it done away with 
altogether. We know tlie boys need it, and ought to have it ; and re- 
lieves the monotony of scliool life to see them catch it. They are apt 
to put on too many airs when they don’t get whipped regularly by the’ 
teacher. Weare willing to be punished a little too. We respectfully 
suggest, however, that the punishment be confined to being made to 
sit with the boys, allowing us to pick out the boys. 

Very respectfully 
Us GIRLS. 
FROM AN OLD MAID. 

Tam glad that whipping in school is unlawful, and that Judge 
Warren has so decided. The Judge was always a very decided man. 
How my heart has bled for the poor innocents‘when I have passed by 
a school and heard the scholars all crying out with one voice, as loud as 
they could screech, being tortured by their teachers. I couldn’t stand 
it one day, and I went to the door and called a teacher out. I asked 
him why they would torture those poor children every day about that 
hour. What do you suppose that hardened and unprineipled wretch 
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saied? Why he said the “children were singing!” Why, I never! 
The shameful duplicity of that man was so great that I went away with- 
out saying a word. 

I know from the sounds that I hear proceeding from our schvol 
houses every day, that the most frightful tortures are practiced upon 
those innocent, lambs by the teacher. Teaching the young ideas how to 
shoot, indeed! Learning them, how to yell and howl more like. IfI 
had a child—which, thank heaven I hav’nt got, and what’s more, don’t 
want none—it should grow up as ignorant as a City Council man, before 
I would send it to school to be tortured. I’ve always: known it wasn’t 
constitutional. No child’s constitution could stand it. 

Yours for the Constitution. 
OLp Map 
(And I don’t care who knows it.) 


News Boys Lodging House. 


AMONG the most successful and effective of the practical charities 
.of New York is the News-boys’ Lodging House over the Swz office in 
Fulton Street. It was established by the Childrens’ Aid Society of 
New York in 1864, and the present plain but neat. and well ventilated 
rooms were rented. The object of the institution is to reach homeless 
and friendless boys, who would otherwise continue to be street. vagrants, 
and to rescue them from the perils of vice and the sufferings of 
poverty. Our engraving on pages 312 and 313 illustrate at once the 
features of this noble charity and the career of the news-boys. Through 
the attractions of the home thus provided for them they are led from 
the vicious haunts at places of amusements, and rescued from exposed 
places where they wait for the papers which they sell, to more agreeable 
and useful amusements and warmer and healthier beds. On entering 
the lodging house, the boys—news boys, boot-blacks, baggage-carriers, 
and all such are admitted—are required to wash themselves and have 
their hair cut, if it requires trimming. The meal to which each is 
then conducted costs four cents, and his bed five cents more. Admis- 
sion to the gymnasium, evening-school, Sunday evening religious meet- 
ing, and the library is free. The gymnasium has proved a most 


valuable competitor with the places of low and vile amusement, and is 
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greatly enjoyed by the boys. The Superintendent, Mr. C. O’Connor, 
says that “ the best influence in the institution is that exerted by the 
Sunday evening religious meeting, a voluntary gathering of orphans 
and street children to listen to simple religious truth.” The same 
officer tells us that the library books are read and re-read by the boys, 
and the lecture room is filled four nights of each week with a good 
number intent upon gaining knowledge in the elementary branches of 
a common-school education. The library, being eomposed of odd 
volumes contributed by various friends, is naturally much mixed in 
character, embracing every variety of books from Holy‘Writ to Patent 
Office Reports. The boys are evidently very fond of books ot adven- 
ture, for dozens of eopies of “ Robinson Crusoe” and similar works of 
adventure have been literally “thumbed” to pieces. All persons hav- 
ing an excess of books of narrative and adventure for juvenile readers 
can make wise disposal of them by sending them to the News-boy’s Li- 
brary, at No. 128 Fulton Street. 

Among other curious features of the institution is the “ Savings- 
Bank,” in which the boys deposit their pence for safe keeping. Many 
of the statistics of the House are very curious and interesting. Last 
year 8192 boys were lodged; about one-half were natives of this.coun- 
try, the remainder were born abroad—3008 of them in Ireland. Near- 
ly one-fifth were under 11 years of age; the greatest proportion of the 
rest were aged from twelve to fifteen. Out of the total number, over 
four-fifths could read and write. TF ive-sevenths of them were orphans 
or half-orphans. Of these 8192 children 707 were without employ- 
ment, and were provided by the society with homes in the West. Of 
the 1362 having parents living 719 were truant or lost children, who 
were returned to their relatives. The “Savings Bank” resulted in 
saving for 542 boys the nice sum of $2,121.76. The 8192 boys 
thus lodged contributed $2,718.79, in the shape of payments for 
meals and lodgings, to the support of the institution. In 1862, $10 
was given by Mr. Benjamin J. Hawland, one of the trustees of the 
Children’s Aid Society, as a fund from which to loan small sums to 
needy boys; additions were made to it from time to time, and in 1866 
the “Howland Fund” amounted to $30. From this sum loans wer2 
made that year to the amount of $156,35, from which the borrowers 


realized $368.51. The police records for the same year state the .cx- 
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couraging fact that only eight boys of this lodging-house were arrested: 





house has been in 


for crime or disorderly conduct. The lodgi: 


operation for thirteen years. During that time 48,910 boys have been 
eared for, and 3751 have been returned to their friends, at a tetal cost 
of $53,815.64, of which the boys paid $14,739,74, making the net 
eost just eighty cents per year for cach boy. During those years the: 
boys saved: in their savings bank $14, 501.70. Renewed efforts are 
making to extend the operations of this charity, and render the house 
aven more attractive than it now is to the boys whom it receives ; and 
hopes are. yet entertained of building a larger and more complete 
lodging house adequate to the accommodation of thousands instead of 
only hundreds of these “ waits of the metropolis.” —Harper’s Weekly. 


Co-Edueation of the Sexes. 


The co-education of the sexes is a characteristi¢e feature of our Am- 
erican common-school system, in contradistinction to the European sys- 
tem of national schools. Every where in the United States, except in 
a few of the largest cities, the boys and girls are educated together in 
the public schools. What is the result? Are we ready to admit that 
in France, where boys and girls are educated apart, the standard of 
morality is higher than with us ? Are wives and daughters purer and 
truer? Is woman more respected there than with us? We are no 
believers either in the celibacy of the clergy or the separate education 
of the sexes. We were born and bred in that benighted corner of the 
Union where common. schools were first « stablished, where they have 
since been nurtured and sustained, and where men and women have 
been taught to think for themselves. Our pleasantest memories of 
school-days are associated with the bright-eyed little girls who came to 
school. on summer mornings, bringing May flowers, and lilacs, and 
peonies and pinks in their hands. We loved some of those pretty 
girls with all the fullness of boyish feeling. We have never forgotten 
them, and never expect to forget them. God made them beautiful, 
like spring violets, and gave us hearts to love them; no body ever in- 
formed us it was dangerous to play with them, to ramble with them 
round the pastures after flowers and strawberries. No impure thought 


aver sullicd.our affection for them, for nojmoral reformers had ever* 
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soisoned our minds with the notion that boys and girls are innately 
vicious. Bare-foot farmer-boys were all of us, with tanned faces and’ 
hands used to toil; the farmers’ girls, red-cheeked, barefoot, too, and 
dressed in homespun, taught us our first lessons of faith in the purity 
and nobleness of womanhood: They were our best teachers. They 
made the old school-house pleasant with the sunlight of their faces, 
and merry with their ringing laughter. They softened our rough na- 
tures. We chose the girls we liked the best at the speiling-matches, 
and never were the worse for it. We hauled the girls oa si¢ds in win- 
ter-time, and slid on the ice together, and none of us ever thought of 
evil. Some of us even fell in love, and had dim notions, in sentimental 
moments, that away in the future we should marry some oxe of these 
favorite girls; but the fancies were never realized, and they never did 
us any harm. School-master and school-mistress are forgotten; the 
old school-house is in ruins. Two of the boys who sat with us in 
school, after life’s fitful fever, rest in peace in this land where they 
found graves instead of. gold. We turn with vain longings to the 
home scenes which we never expect to revisit. The girls are ail mar- 
ried; our hair is turning gray; but we look back upon the past, and 
feel. devoutly. thankful that our fathers, and mothers, and teachers, 
had common.sense enough to believe in letting boys and girls go to 


school together.—[ Hon. John Swett, in California Teacher. 


Preventing Communication Among Scholars In 
School. 


Testimony of Teachers at the Sauk County Institute, held last April. 

Miss Clara Stone—Called the roll at night. If they had not whis- 
pered, the scholars reported ‘‘Correct,” otherwise “Incorrect.” 

Miss Hulburt—Had used the same method sometimes, but had used 
different methods in different schools ; and had oftred prizes. 

Miss Brown—Had punished some scholars to correct the practice of 
whispering; had also offered prizes, and had used the self-reporting 
system. 

Miss Dresser—Used the same methods spcken of by Miss Stone. 

Miss Mary Flanders—Had adopted the same method ; had sometimes - 


punished; bad made:reports-at stated times to the parents 
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Miss Westerfhaver—Had kept a record of recitations and deportment 
in the same. way, sending in a report to the parents once a mouth, and 
sometimes punishing, according to her judgement of the necessity. 

Miss Spencer—Had also used the self-reporting system, and prizes. 

Mr. Herman Saare—Had told the scholars what:he wanted of them, 
had explained the impropriety of communications ; never used’ prizes 
nor the self-reporting system ; but had punished the disorderly. 

Miss Sanford—Had used the self-reporting system ; found it to sue- 
csed pretty well generally ; where it had failed, had resorted to pun- 
ishing. 

Misses. Plummer, Nelson and Ryder—Were understood to say they 
had pursued a like course. 

Miss, Warner—Had never tried any other way than'the self-report- 
ing system. 

—Miss. Brailey— Used that method also. 

Miss Odell—Had used both prizes and self-reporting 

Miss Kelloge—Had used both of these methods. 

Miss Shaw—Had used the same system; had kept-small scholars 
separate ; had let them out of doors to rest and talk; had kept- larger 
ones too busy to have time or desire to converse. In using the self- 
reporting system, great care had to be taken to impress the love of truth 
on the scholar ; had always been able to secure truth with self-report- 
ing; confidence in a scholar led to truth. 

Miss Lamport—Had used self-reporting, making out for the parents 
a written statement once a weak, and had also used prizes 

Mr. Lent—Had never attempted to suppress whispering entirely ; 
had used the various methods already stated ; thought the love of a high 
character had the most, and best the influence, when judiciously kept 
before the scholars. 


Miss Dennis—Kept the scholars so buisy they did not have time to 





communicate ; used self-reporting and insisted they should be perfect; 
gave lessons to the older scholars or those more advanced, so the would 
be kept. busy 

Miss McGinns—Kept a record of conduct, of orderly or good ; 
gave the scholars eredit marks accordingly; it did not always work, 
however, and in case it tailed, resorted to punishment in different ways. 


Liked the plan of reporting monthly, but in a Jarge school it required 
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too much time. It would do in very good schools, where the scholars 
would not take the advantage of it, nor to forbid communication en- 
tirely. 

Com¥rorRTABLE Seats. — Mr. MeMynn, State Superintendent, 
thought much depended on haying the scholars seated comfortably 
During the discussion he had been very uncomfortably seated on a 
hard bench, and nad with.great difficulty restrained himself from 
whispering. How, then, could we expeet it from scholars in the same 
situation. We ask more of them than he ever saw a County Teachers’ 
Institute or Association accomplish. Could we suppose their power of 
self-control greater than ours ? 

VENTILATION. — Much also depends on good ventilation. The 
scholars must have food for the lungs or nature would revolt. Give 
the scholars what. belongs to them before we undertake to exact from 
them anything in return. 

Rest.—In primary schools, and with small scholars, constant atten- 
tion must be paid to the necessities of the little ones. They must 
often, very often, be relieved from fatigue. After all, small scholars 
cannot always use self-control ; it is asking too much of them 

Sut with more advanced scholars, not only whispering, but all com- 
munication .can be suppressed, if the teacher is an orderly, quiet, in 
dustrious and energetic person. 

We must not allow the impression to be made that whispering 
eannst be-cured. It is the easiest thing in the world #9 suppress it 
by substituting signs. But further than this, he desired to say, that 
no communieation should be allowed. In this-it is not a difficult 
matter to sueceed ; it presupposes a little ingenuity on the part of the 
teacher ; it is a contest, wherein the weaker goes down, sometimes it is 
the teacher. 

Whispering is an effect. Remove the cause and the oecasion ; see 
that scholars do not sit side by side where they pursue the same study, 
nor those on intimate terms of friendship, unless models of good 
deportment: Sve to good ventilation, insist upon it. Teachers and 
school officers are responsible for good seats. Often the teacher is 
silent on the subject ; does not make even an effort to enlighten public 
sentiment. It is the especial duty of the teacher to labor to bring 
public opinion up to a just and correct standard of thinking and aet- 
ion, even if no change can be made during the term of employment, 
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for the teacher should be a pioncer, a missionary, and owes a duty to 
the cause at large. 

In the same direction of thought was the idea of keeping scholars 
employed. Idleness and want of sufficient interest were among the 
fruitful causes of restlessness. That was a fine sentiment by one of 
the teachers that the larger scholars had not time to communicate. 

PrizEs.—He thought teachers would find that prizes ‘would only 
give a sort of surface cure for the evil. 

SeLr-Reprorring.—He cautioned teachers about resorting to it; it 
*was not usually safe in mixed common schools. 

Cross Examination. — On beimg more particularly questioned 
afterwards, Mr. McMynn said to the teachers that quite possibly, with 
due care, self-reporting might be used at an early period, and help to 
educate up to a greater love of truth and ‘to that advanced state of 
feeling and practice necessary to success. 

ANOTHER VALUABLE Mopr.—Mr. MeMynn suggested that instead 
of answering “ Correct” or otherwise at roll call, it would be well to 
let the pupils state in writing how many times they have communi- 
ceated and the cause. The effect would soon be, if managed judiciously, 
that these reports would change to, “ We have the pleasure of saying 
we have not communicated to-day—not this week—not this month.” 

Cuorck or Suavs.—In the Chicago Public Schools the marking or 


grade of character dceides the choice of seats ;.a very good way. 


AMERICAN Women.—*“ What do you say, now, to our ladies ?” said 


to me 2 bluff Yankee, as we sat last night under the verandah, here at 
the hotel at Saratoga. “ Charming.’ of course, I answered, “pale, 
delicate, bewitching ; dashing, too, and radiant.” “* Hoo!’ -eried he, 
putting up his hands, “ they are just not worth a damn. They ean't 
walk, they can’t ride, they can’t narse.”—* Ah, you have no wife,” 
said 1, in a soothine tone. ‘A wife!” he shouted; “I should kill 
her.”—-* With kindness ?’’—* Uoh ’ he answered, “with a poker. 
Look at those chitts here, dawdling by the fountain. What are they 
doing now ; what have they done all day? Fed and dressed They 


have changed their clothes three times, and had their hair washed. 


nombed and curled three times. That is their lite Have thev beon 
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‘out for a walk, for a ride? Have they read a book, have they sewed 
aseam? Not a bit of it. How do your ladies spend their time ? 
They put on good boots, tuck up their skirts, and hark away through 
the country lanes. I was in Hampshire once; my host was a duke; 
his wife was out before breakfast with clogs on her feet and roses on 
her cheeks ; she rode to the hunt; she walxed to the copse ; a ditch 
would not frighten her; a hedge would not turn her back. Why, our 
women, poor, pale——.”——“ Come,” I said, “they are very lovely.” 
—‘Ugh!” said the saucy fellow, “they have no bone, no fibre, no 
juice ; they have only nerves; but what can you expect? They eat 
pearlash for bread ; they drink ice-water for wine; they wear tight 
stays, thin shoes, and barrel skirts. Such things are not fit to live ; 
and, thank God, in a hundred years, not one of their descendants will 
be left alive.”—-Dicon’s New America. 


What Epucatton Can Do.—Why is it that towns in New Eng- 


land, seemingly alike, so often yield such different contributions of 


talent and activity to the state? Why is tt that from some one 
secluded and unpretending villege there have not unfrequently gone 
forth in a single generaiion a surprising number of powerful and useful 
minds? Search into its history, end you will find that at some time 
he community or of individuals, has there 


provided superior means of education for the young, and so developed 


publie spirit, either of t 
the pul 


talent which else had slumbered in neglect. Yhere was a spirit in 
advance of the age, and it iy rewarded by furnishing to the age its 
leaders. I could point you to a small town in Massachusetts, which 
thirty years ago was little more than an agricultural village. A single 
individual, of limited means, but of large views, made that place his 
residence. He interested himself at onee in the cause of education in 
that town. He lectured on the subject. He reached the good sense 
of the pe ople. They united to establish an academy of the first order. 
‘he town rapidly advanced in consideration. It became the resort of 
scholars from a wide circle of country around. It was soon prized is 
a place of residence, and in twenty years the property of the town has 


dnereased six fold. The academy has since grown into a college, and is 


educating hundreds of the choteest minds of the state. Low mack 
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will that town have reason for ever to rejoice in the interest taken by 
Noah Webster in its educational concerns !— Wm. A. Goodrich. 





CoRPORAE’*PUNISHMENT IN Onto.—A “ Parent” in the Zanesville 
(O.) Courier gives somes of the results of the non-whipping system of 
1. That: order and scholarship have 





the school board in that place : 
deteriorated more than twety-five per cent. under the board’s new- 
fangled experiment. So say a large majority of the teachers, and so 
say a majority of the parents. 2. It has caused a considerable number 
of the children to be turned out of the school.. Those children mostly 
belong to the class for whom “ free schools” were created. Any boy 
who prefers playing in the streets to going to school, has only-to take 
advantage of this beautiful “rule,” aud get dismissed from the school. 

One of our old and honoreble citizens informs me that his business 
for many years has required him almost daily to meet the pupils of one 
of the ward schools as they leave the schoo] rooms, noons and evenings, 
and that wwntil within afew months past he was never treated uncivilly 
by them.- They have now become so impudent and so rude to him 


| 


that he avoids as much as possible meeting them. A fews days since 
he threatened to report them to their teachers for their rudeness, and 
was answered by, “* D—n the teachers ; they don’t dare to touch us.” 


Tue District Sysrem.—Tthe town of Haverhill, according -to its 
last annual report, has fifteen schools exclusive of its high School. 
Eleven of these have had, during the past year, an average attendance 
of nineteen pupils (the lowest being eiyht), and four an average attend- 
ance of forty. The Winchester Committee, on the other hand, speak 
of their agreeable surprise at finding every quarter of the town so 
promptly appreciating the advantages of a new Central Grammar 
School, and ‘that instead of two or three years being required to 


de nonstrate its advantages, pupils began to come immediately trom the 


ad 7 


r2motest disiricts.— Mass. Teacher. 


— The first time Jerrold saw a celebrated sonz wirter, the later said 
tohim : “Youngster, have you sufficient confidence in me to lend me a 
guinea?” “Qh yes,” said Jerrold, “I have all the confidence -but-- 


haven't the guidea.” 
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members thereof had been notified that their terms of service would 
expire on the 30th of June, was endorsed by the adoption of the 
following resolution, offered by Regent Hamilton: 

Resotvep, That this Board of Regents adopt the recommendation contained in the 
report of the special committec, and decline to re-elect at this time any member of the 
y, end tl 


t President Chadbourne be requested to present names for a 


sible 








present Facull 
new Tac ulty : at as an carly day as po 


s of little importance, Prest. Chadbourne 








ames of those ona elected as 


appeared and recomm 

members of the Faculty. The Board then proceedec d to the election of 

W. F. Allen i rote: or ¢ f Ai nt Lan: res and tiistor 9 A B. Park- 
Y) 


inson Professor of Mathematics and Prine) toa of the Preparatory De- 


partment, both receiving 12 votes ; Samivel Fallows as Professor of 





Rhetoric and Director of the Normal Department, he receiving 10 


z 1 
votes with 2 blank. 
The following resolution was then adopted : 


thorized to employ temporarily 
leem proper and necessary, and 
accor lane e with the by-laws 
u commence from the time 


Yhadbourne b« 





RESOLVED, TI 
such help in the instructional depa 
such help as professo d instruct 
now in force. The salaries of profe: 
of their employment. 


Prof. J. B, Parkinson was elected University Librarian. The report 












of Prof. Butler as Secretary of the Faculty, recommending degrees to 
be conferred, was read, and the degrees voted. On motion of Mr. Fal- 
M. was woke to Hiayden KX. Smith; of the Mil- 





lows, the 
waukee Sentinel. 

The following resolution, introduced by Regent Cover, was referred 
to a committee consisting of Regents Cover, McMynn and Hinckley, 


and subsequently reported back and adopted: 






rthe University and letting 
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men and citizens, to speak and s of the University, and to labor faith- 





fully tor building up the Univer » minds of the people; represent, also, the 


Agricultural Coilege and Departinc nts of Industry and Mechanical Science, among 
the people, and ask their co-operation by sending up their sons for students; be in- 
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lustrious in the collection of rare, curious and useful articles of Natural History— 
mineral, vegetable and animal, fossil, medimyal and living—for the University esb- 
inet; make monthly reports to the President, and all important things to be laid be- 
fore the Regents at their meeting. 

Said committee may, if they see fit, and think hest, go in jointly with the Board of 
ivurmal Sehool Regents in supporting such an agent, but shall endeavor to have such 
an agent fully represent#the University as above, PROVIDED, that not to exceed $750 
be used of the income of the University Fund for supportirg said agent. 





On motion of Regent Cover, “ Regents, Fallows, Parkinson and 
Smith were appointed a committee to draft complimentary resolutions 
PE J 
expressing the sense of regret felt by this board at the severing of the 
connection of the old faculty with the university.” They subsequently 
reported the following resolutions which were adopted unanimously : 


Whereas, the connection of the former professors with the University of Wisconsin 
is dissolved by its reorganization, 

RESOLVED. that we recognize the faithful services rendered by the professors te 
the university in its past history, and appreciate their struggles and labors in 
endeavoring to build it up. 

RESOLVED, that we express our profound regret for the necessity which takes them 
away from the university, and we would hereby assure them of our continued well 
wishes for their prosperity in the fields of laber to which they may be called. 








Jn motion of Regent Cover, suitable grounds from the experimenta 
On motion of Regent Cover, suitable grounds from the experimental 
farm, not to exceed five acres, were appropriated for the use of the 
State Horticultural Society for experiment and improvement in hor- 
ticulture, the location and terms to be arranged between the executive 
committee and the society, provided it shall be without expense to the 
university. 

The following resolution, offered by Regent MeMynn, was adopted: 

YESOLVED, That, in the opinion of this Board, the educational interests of this 
state demand that better provisions be made in the State University for the educa- 
tion of women, and this involves the erection of an additional and suitable building, 
and that this Board willask the next Legislature of the state to provide sach building, 
by making an appropriation therefor. 


After the allowance of 2 few bills, and the transaction of some other 






unimportant business, the Board adjourned. 





WISCONSIN FEMALE Cotiece.—This College, located at Fox Lake 
Wis., is in a flourishing condition. From the catalogue we learn that 
there are 118 students in attendance, classified as follows: Seniors, 2; 
Middle Class, 5; Junior Class, 4; Senior Preparatory, 16; Junior 
Preparatory, 91. The Anniversary occurs July 10th. Fall term be- 
gins September 5th. Board, tuition and fuel, $4,25 per week for 
scholars attending by the terin. 
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“say that a more pleasant journey could not be easily taken. From 
what wo knew of Com. Davidson, we do not doubt but that he 
will take the Association for half fare to St. Paul. which will make the 


round trip from La Crosse 00. We “go in” f for the excursion 
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New President ef the State University 


Prof. Paul A. Chadbourne, late president of the Ma 
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fidence of the Board of Regents in Prof. Chadbourne must be very 
great to give him the power to im: sks his Faculty. Prof. Chadbourne, 
we trust, will give new life to our State University, for with the right 
man at the helm we see no reason why it should not rival that of our 
sister state, Michigan 
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Wisconsin Teacuers’ Assocration.— The following is the pro- 
gramme agreed upon for the fifieenth annual session of the Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association, to be held at La Crosse, from the 23d to the 
25th inst. 

Tuesday evening, July 223d—6:30.—Address of welcome, by the 
mayor of La Crosse. 7:45—Lecture—Hducational Falacies, Hon. Ar- 
thur McArthur, Milwaukee. 

Wednesday morning—9:00 President’s address ; 10:00, reports of 
standing committees ; 10:45, recess; 11:45, a paper—Natural History, 
Ei. F. Hobart, Beloit; 11:45 diseusssion. ‘ 

Wednesday afternoon—2:00, business; 3:00, discussion—School At- 
tendance; 3:45, recess; 4:15, class lecture, Hon. J. M. Gregory, Kal- 
amazoo, Mich. 

Wednesday evening—7:30, lecture, Hon. J. L. Pickard, Chicago. 
9:00, A paper—The primary school, O. R. 





Thursday morning 
Smith, Janesville; 9:30 Institute exercises, object teaching, C. H. 
Allen, Platteville; 10:00, Essay—A review of, education in the state, 
W. C0. Whitford, Milton; 10:45, recess; 11:15, Institute exercises, 
G. 8. Albee, Kenosha; 11:45, a paper—Order of Arithmetic, Algebra 
and Geometry, R. M. Reynolds, Madison. 

Thursday afternoon—2:00, Business ; 3:00, discussion ; 3:45, recess ; 
4:15, lecture—Education, Rev. 8. Farrington, Janesville; 5:00, un- 
finished business. 

At the close of the session there will be an excursion to Minneapolis 
and return in time for the train Monday the 29th. 





Mitton CoLiEGe.—At the last session of the Legislature, an act 
was passed incorporating the Milton College. Rev. William C Whit- 
ford, the sucessful principal of the former academy, is president of th: 
college. The college is open to students of both sexes. The institution 
provides an academic as well asa collegiate course for students. Irom 
the catalogue just published we learn that it is in a flourishing con- 
dition, and counts a total of 355 students in regular attendance. Of 
these, 85 are in the college course, 30 of whom are ladies. The 
teacher’s, business, and preparatory courses include 264 students, of 
whom 144 are males, and 129 females. The institution has a pleasant 
and healthfnl site, and is very convenient of access.from all parts of 
the state, by railroad. 
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MASSACHUSETTS has one hundred and forty-one “ high schools.” 

Carrot CoLtrce.—tThe closing exercises were held on Thursday 
evening, June 27th. 

ALBION AcApEMY.—The anniversary exercises occurred June 15th 
to 27th. The next term opens August 27th, 1867. 

—Gen. Fallows, of Milwaukee, has been appointed Professor of 
Rhetoric at the State University. He will also take charge of the 
Normal Department. 

EVANSVILLE ANNIVERSARY.—The anniversary exercises took place 
on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, June 25th, 26th, 27th 
and 28th. Rev. H. Colman, Principal, delivered the annual sermon. 

A Goop AppoIntMENT.—John B. Parkinson, Esq., of Fayette, 
has been appointed to the professorship of mathematics in the State 
University at Madison. 

THE examinations of the classes in the Normal School at Platte- 
ville were held by the State Board of Examiners on Wednesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday, June 26th, 27th and 28th. 

Scnoot ApporRTIONMENT.—The apportionment of the income of 
the school fund, now ready to be made to each town in the state, will 
amount to 47 cents a scholar, aggregating nearly $166,000. The 
amount is ten cents a scholar more than last year. 

THE erection of the New Normal School Building, at Platteville, 
will be commenced immediately, under the general supervision of the 
contractor, Mr. H. Robbins. Mr. R. will sub-let a principal portion of 
the work, and have the remainder done by the day. 

Minnesota Treacnzr.—Teachers of this young but vigorous state 
have shown their interest in the cause of education by s tarting an ed- 
ucational magazine. The first number of the Teacher has reached us 
and if its successors are as good as this it will deserve the support of 
every teacher in thestate. We hope it will be well sustained. 
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wvtin wank ana hed olenans ryched these teenth 

This is a very popular work and has already reached the seventeenth 

edition. The siz mplicity of the style makes it int ) the youth- 

. . 3% “7. } 17 ' se Gi ~— = ee I | 
ful mind and it can be readily und id I. tint and droll 
. . . | om : 
illustrations will, though ay y sim] c sindellibly in 

. > } oa F . nth *y ) 

the mind of the reader. The different chapters are written in the form of 
e . a7 333 - 

essays toa young child, and by a perusal of this book the child may 

learn much of the human system that appears dry and meaning less. in 


most of onr physiologic S, 
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July, Published by Ticknor & Fields, Bos- 
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Wisconsin Journal of Education. 


COMMENTARIES OF JULIUS CHSAR on the Gallic war, with explanatory 
notes by George Stuart. A. M. Profsssor of the Latin language in 
the Central High School of Phila ; Iphia. Eldredge «& Brother, 
Philadelphia ; Spe akman & Proctor No. 6, Custom House Place, 
Chica Jo. 


The text of the present edition of Cas: 


€ 


a] 


is mainly that of Kra- 





ner, in the Tauchnitz edition of Latin Classics. The notes have been 
prepared with a very simple view: to give the student that amount 
and kind of assistance which are really necessary to render his study 
profitable ; to remove difficulties greater than his strength and to direct 
him to the sources of information which are requisite to a thorough un- 
derstanding of the author. Particular attention is given to the 
Subjunctive Mood and the Infinitive with the Accusative. References 
to Grammar and translations of the most difficult passages are given. 
The book is neatly bound, on good paper; type, large and clear; it 
also contains a good map. 


THe CAMBRIDGE Course or Puysics. Part. First, Cohesion, Ad- 
hesion, Chemical aflinty, Electricity By W. J. Rolfe and J. A. 
Gillet, teachers in the High School, Cambridye, Ma Ss. Boston. 

Crosby & Ainsworth. 

There has been wanted for a long time a book on Physics adapted to 
the School. About two yearsago, one of the authors was ener 


teacher of Physics in the Cambridge High School and finding the ex- 

isting works on the ee entirely ted to schools of thes grade 

he gave oral instruction to } gent Fe an ad f found that they became more 
a) 


interested and made better: progress. He has —_a his ideas in 
this work. We are well pleased with the book and think it cannot 
fail to interest all who stady it. The book is Seated on good paper, 
in large and clear type. 


A. M., Professor 





A New Epirion or Viren. — Edward 
of the Greek and Latin languages in Milton College, has a new editior 
of Virgil nearly ready for publication. Its leading features are the 
following : 





1. It will contain only the first six books of the At’neid—all that is 
read by the vast major ity of students. 


2. A Dictionary, very carefully constructed, showing the guaniity; 
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e mechanica lon oO: the volume to be of a very i 


Thore is no doubt in our mind but that this edition will meet, at 





oner, with alae favor. It has been a great objection to the study 
> r + 15 waa +7 lie ay « } he . 

ae L that a 1 was indisp nsable, and the poorer classes 
were nvabiec to provide it. With this edition the objection is removed. 


in cur own experience we have oftentimes been obliczed to introduce 
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Lrrrens’s Livia Aca—This excellent magazine still continues to 
eye t possible sake - 





» fourth number of Ticknor and Field 





Diamond Di ckens is receive as and is just as nice as any of its wd 
cessors. We are proud to place these excellent books in our library. 
The illustrations of this number are particularly fine. Address Tick- 


mor.& Fields, Boston, Mass. 
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“Truth vs. Misrepresentation.” 


CHAP. il—THE BOOT ON THE OTHER LEG. 








Messrs. Ivison, Painnsy, Buakevam & Co.; Publishers of Am: Educational Series : 

GENTLEM2N: Your notice of us under the above title is a grand success. If we have 
4 fanlt to find it would be that it is not so’strictly amiable as we sould rejoice to see 
all the fulminatious of a house so great and reapectabie. Please iry to forgive us for en- 
deavorinyg, in our insignificare wiy, tomake a liv out of school books, wi'ch must, 
we fear clish occasioaally with'yours. You will feel better. we chiak, if you cium con- 
fine your business efforts to heir le ritimite chinaels, andl not misdirect youre vergies 
by making unprovoked attacks mM Driat up: me x yur ei 

In the Jaty namder of he natrated E lacatioa 
ten ccuts per anna, Woe have answered in fab your st 
sent, is simply t» set before 


















‘sascription price, 
Oar object at pre- 
ik} upo.s us, and leave 








12 public toe pea pilcha 
to any impirtinl mind the q testion as to wile’ of us is railry “misrepresentation.”® 

The April nu tof tue po} val wr jou: Mi * ve Meatioued, contained an article on 
the Acad-suiies of New Y ms, iat he course of which some ta%les are used with the avow- 
ed purpose of sitowing ‘how the Nation u ‘Series are held in comparison with compe- 
ting text books.’ The form of statemeut is this: 














hole number of Academies re epi = 
» Parker aud Watsou’s Series 


er OP Competing Series, ....-coe ...cc0ee 
And sim‘lar tables f low in 
etry Gramm, Botaty aad biti i avery indocenit. 
Ciently expiic.t muaner of stat ine thee we. You how vol 

favor us with sous pretty browl laasaage becau-e we d» vot pat ia this wo 


RBEADER3.—W1 — s number of Academies. ss. 
tg 


tsuil’s Series, . 
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Uses 
Use Willeon’s 
11 (127%) other c¢ 


& se 
¢ ser 





Our reasons tor n9f doin7 as you so politely 

First —We must confess we tv thouctht of tt. 

Seoond—We cannoi afford to advertise you for nothing, 

Third—WeE are not ia tne hubitof mixing invidious comparisons with rival pnbd- 
fishers aud théir books, deeming suca forbsar.ace wract of simple courtesy due even to 
those who have brokea their ms st solema obligations to injure us 

As you absolve us front the latter restraint. however t a inde ang a i 
truth which x1 SUD oe ssedy --an ins bince of want you call pre ssn barbic 
article upon which you comment contains als» fizurcs which if presvated with bacnseny 
and fairies,” would read sume what a3 follows : 


111 Acatemies nse Monteith & MeNally’s Geogr 
83 use Coltun & Fitch's Ge ahies and] fuse 





suzzest were, to be brief, 























vies, National Series, 

tch’s Physical only, Am. Series 
£0 use "arker & Watson’s Readers, National series. 

69 use Sauder’s Readers, American series. 





66 use Clark’s Granmir, National stries. - 
6 use Wells’ Geauiuar and 3 wse Kerl’s Grammar, American series. 
124 use Davies’ Geonet 
35 use Robiason’s Gso1 


National series 

'y, American series. 
89 use Wood’s Botany, National seri 
62 use Gray’s Botaay, American series. 







t 








Thus FIVE OU t of the seven series which we quoted, are used more larzely than yonr 
own text-bouxs in the sam branches, and Jour out of the seven more largely than an 
other single series in the same department — proving concluslvely **how the Nationa 
Beries are held.’ &«. 

We now follow you to Wisconsin, whence yon derive another “honest and trathfal 
etatement” to the purpose that Parker and Watson have not yet caught up in that com- 
paratively remote section with the time-honored settlement of Sanders. ‘Now, bear us 
witness that we did not invite ycu to this field while we extract some more fignres from: 
the same report, which you wilfully ignore — shall we say “with the evident: design to’ 
convey a false impression?” Of school districts in Wi isconsin, 

















85) use Davies’ Arithmetics, National series. 
93i use Robinson's Arithmetics, Amvcican series. "7 


189 se Day * Alg ebra, Nationa series, 

102 use Robin usou’s Al gebra, America. series. 
1897 n:¢ Clark's Grammar, National series, 
Poss Korw’s Grammar, American series, 


=/ 
9033 use Monteith & MeNally’s Geozran'iies, Nat tonal sorles, 
No v reported using ‘Colton & Pitch" 3 Geugeapiues, Americ an series. 


For farther dis 
fully refer you to the “E lucational Ballerin. 
the exc edingly moderate price of ten cents a year 





sussion of this point, as well as mac ot her useful matter, we respect 
which we shali be happy to send you as’ 
r, payableinadvance, You will find 
set, 23 it Contains articles by the best educators for the 
swellas many “ivteresting itums” of edaca- 
All to whom we have sent it, 
witha journal at ouce go origi- 
riptio 13and compliments for it. We send 
tecd.a larze extra edition of the 
kind notice of it. 
> for your manly and disin- 
pe a ty wud cheer. 
‘dns ¢ CO. 
School Books, 
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fully, yours, 









111 & 113 William St., ) Pubdliszors Natioaal § 
New York, May 20,1857. § 


yi] BES, _Y O U DO WAN f I? ! 
Every Teacher Should Elave It! 
ATWATER’S NEW SCHOOL CIRCULAR | 
t, which isa er system of 


POMMNGIT A ss 
Se) 


CHECKS AND SCHODL REWARD 


It fully describes his New School Governmen 


—ALSO HIS— 


BCHOBVOL-203 UM 


And many other very useful articles for Teachers. 








It contains complete lists of 


School Speakers and Books for Teachers, 
Besides much useful information. 


be> It costs nothing but the act of sending for it, and will be sent 


by return of mail, on receipt of your address. 
Send to J. ATWATER, 
3m Dox 2083, Chicago, Ills. 


















































Just Published 1! 


A FULL 2 AND PRACTICAL PRESENTATION 
OF THE 


Metric System of Weights & fileasures 
PREPARED FOR 


Robinson's Progressive Arithmetics. 








Many new watt or ritaiel improvements in the Arrangement, Notation, 
and Applications, have been introduced into this Treatise not before pre- 
sented to the public, which greatly simplify and adapt the system to 
gencral use. 

THE FOLLOWING POINTS CLAIM SPECIAL ATTENTION : 

Ist. The clezr and comprehensive manner in which the nomencla- 
ture is presented to the general ayalysis. 

2d. The simple and entirely original abbreviation of the momnecla- 
‘ture, completely retaining its expressiveness and universality, and at the 
same time adapting it to the wants of business men. This abbreviation 
obviates one of the greatest objections to the use of the Metric System 

3d Its simple, original, and scientific notation. 

Ath. Its full and intelligible exhibit of the measurement of surfaces, 
solids and anzles. 

5th. The employment of but two simple rules for changing irom 
the old system to the new, and from the new system to the old. 

This Treatise will be added to the future editions of Rebinson’s 
Rudiments, Practical and Higher Arithmeties. 

There will also be inserted in Per Centage, in the poe 
Arithmetic, several pages on the different kinds of U. S. Securi- 
ties, Bonds, Treasury Notes, Gold Investments ,Currency, &e. eo 
Practical Examples. This ch: inge and naa ion will not interfere in 

-the use of the book with previous additions of the same. 

The Metric Systema, and the aforenamed “improvement in PER 
CENTAGE Will also be bound in pamphlet form, containing about 47 
12mo. pages, and will be sent to any address, by mail, on receipt of 
Twenty-five cents. 

gas ‘Those desiring to know more of our publications, are requested 
to correspond with us freely, and to send for our Descriptive Catalogue 
‘and Circula:s. 

Liberal terms given on books furnished for cxamination or tniro- 

«duction. 
Address the Publishers, 
Ivison, Phinney, Biakeman & Co. 
47 and 49 Greene Sreet, New York. 
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A. H. ANDREWS, & Co.. 





SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 
Having greatly ine he i s for supine 


SCHOOR FURNELTIRE 


By erecting in Chisago the LARGEST ee “ Me country for that 
et ate ’ would respectfully call the attention of parties desiring School Desks and 
eats to their extensive assortment, many of which are new in design, and which 
for ‘a ity, finish and dura)i are unsurpassed by any east or west. 
gs~ Also, OFFICE DESKS of all styles, cherry or black walnut made to order, 


Hold rooh’s Liquid Stating or Mlackbourds | 


er a three years trial it sustains its reputa- 
gallons and half gallons. 

















The first and hest ever abate atyrad,. 
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Sg, Object-Teaching Forms, Numeral Frames, 
Geometrical and Arii! , Magnets, Blackboard Rubbers and Pointers, 
Patent Aritlimetical Frames, Spelli ug Bo: ces, ete. ,ete. INK WELLS, in every re- 
spect SUPERIOR to any hefore the Loa: ce, and one-third cheaper. Publishers of 


Mitchell’s Series of Outline Maps. 

These mans are used throuzhout the New England States, New York, Ohio, Indi- 
ana, and more generally than any .others in the Western States. They represent the 
very latest changes in boundar and gre better and more widely known than any 
other series in America. shers of 

Camp’s Series of Geographies and Mapping Plates, 
Keys to Mitchell’s maps, and designed especially to accompany them. These Geog- 
raphies and Mapping Plates (skeleton maps for drawing.) have long been used with 
the most satisfac tory results. Charts and Tablets of all kinds: Boston Primary 
#chool Tablets, (exclusive western sale,) Payson, Dunton & Scribner's Writing Tab- 
lets, Colton’s Colored Geographical Cards, Scofield’s National School Tablets. Dia- 
gram of the Human Eye—(something new,)—Exclusive sale throughout the west of 
“<The Union War Chart,” recommended by Lt. Gen. U. S. Grant, and many others, 
Philosophical and Chemical Apparatus. Also Publishers of 


CUTTER’S PHYSIOLOGICAL CHARTS, 


With various mountings. 49> Descriptive Circulars and illustrated Catalogueg 
with price lists furnished on ap plicatton. 





Oo 
Compr ising Globes, Te 













-1T. ANDREWS & Co.,, 
No ry Was shington Street, [Crogvy Upera Uouse} Chicago 




















LATS PUBLICATIONS 
—OF— 


BREWER & TILESTON. 


: a ety i 2 ¢ 
131 Washington Sireet, Boston. 
‘Hillard’s Readers, New Serics, with an original Treatise on Elocution, by Professor 
Mark Bailey, of Yale College. 
Worcester’s Comprehensive Spelling Book, 
Worcester’s Primary Spelling Book, 
Worcester,s Quarto antl School Dictionaries, 
Walton’s Written Ari hmbtie, Primary and Intellec tual, in press.) 
Walton's ‘Table, (for fundamental operations of Arithmetic.) 
Adams’ Spelling Book, (For Advanced Classes.) 


, 
2 


























HILLARD’S READERS. 


Mr. Hilard's New S 
ment sea before the pu 
and the choi cest si lee! ion 1s 
Reader 
the Great Re 
eently been add 








ies of Readers are the LATEST publications in this depart- 
They.contain the | yest practical Treatise on Elocution, 
from _ yglishand American literature. No other series of 
+s, many of which have been called out by 
l new pieces have re- 

in’s Second Inaugural, his Address ag 


Sixth Readers, several 
ie, ete. 
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These Readors | 








u shoo!s.of— 

Boston, ; ass. Iowa, 
Cambridge, “ “ 
Charleston, “ 

Salem, 2 bs 
Fa'l Rive:, ‘é Mal ison, Wis e onsin, . 
Portiand, Alaine, Portage, “6 
Augusta, os Green Bay, “ a 
Lewiston, Geneva, “ “ 
Dover, New Hampshire, Lei aver Dam, “ a 
Excter, - Neen awh, ee ” 
Providence, Rhode Isiand; Om “ ““ 
Newport, “6 Osh “ 
New York, sons e, Micl = 





Mt. Carroll, and many other importa 





From John D. Philbrick, Superintendent of Public Schools of Boston. 

“¥rom present indications, | feel warranted in saying that Reading in.our Gram- 
mar Schou!s will he advanced duripg the years twenty-live per cent. in consequence 
of the introduction of this series.” 

From Prof. Geo. Howland, Prineipal of Public ag School, Chicago, Ils. 

“T consider i illard’s ‘Sixth Reader,’ now in use in my school, by far the bess 
Reader that has been presented to the edueat ional public.” 

From Hon. J. J. Guppey, Superintendent, Portage City, Wis. 

“T have carefully examined Ilillard’s Readers, and I think they are the best ‘se- 
rics now in use.” 

From A. Everett, Esq., Principal High Schoo!, Oshkosh, Wis., April 21st, 1866. 

“T have been using Hillard’s ‘Readers for some time past, and can unhesitatingly 
pronounce them most execilent and complete in all that is desired as a Reader.” 

From W. H. Daggett, Principal Neenah High School, Neenah, Wisconsin. 

“T have no hesitation in pronouncing Hillard’s Series of Readers the best I hare 
over used.” 

Copies for examination or introduction furnished by 


GEORGE F. PHE LPS, Western Agent, 
®. O. Address—Care of W. B. KEEN & Co., Chicage. 











GET THE BEST; GET THE CHEAPEST: 
‘The Eclectic Educational Series. 





——————=————+ 


Most of the Books of the Ectecrrc Epucatrona Serizs are well known to the 
public. Subjected to the most rigid criticisms of our best Educators, and to the 
severest tesis of practical use in thousands of schools, they have been constantly 
increasing in popular favor, until to-day, when they are more widely used and more 
highly commended than any other Scrics published in America. 

They have received the cordial indorsement of the most intelligent and successful 
teachers throughout the Union. They combine the rare advantages of superior 
intrinsic merit, admirable gradation, typographical beauty, cheapness, and extensive 
adoption anduse. The Eclectic Series embraces, 


ALPHABET AND SPELLING. 





McGourrey’s Primary Scuoon Cuarts, - - - - - - 6 Nos. 
McGurrey’s New Eeuucric Speipine-Boor, - - - - - 16 Mo. 

E Wotr's InsrructivE Seen - - - - - - - 32 Mo. 
Wuite’s ALpuaset Mape Easy - - - - - ~ + 16 Mo. 


es 
Toe Littir Teacier, on Worp Metnop, - - - - - - 16 Mo. 
ae Primary Scuoon Cuarts; a Series of Six Numbers: to accompany 
McGuffey's New Helectic Rea ders. They combine both ‘the Alphabetic and Word 
Methods of teaching ¢ n to read, a ad furnish material for tho: ‘ough driiis upon 
all the elementary sounds of the langua ge, and upon the various difficult and unus- 
ual consonant combinations, 
McGurrey’s New Sreurine-Doox is unsurpassed by any Speller published. 
DeWotr's Insrructive Sretter is a thorough and complete work on orthography, 
pronunciation, znd analysis of words. 














READING. 


McGorrer’s New Finst Ectmctic Reaper, - - -* «© «© 16Mo. 
McGurrery’s New Seconp Eciucric Reaper, 16 Mo. 
McGurrey’s Nuw Tuirp Eciectic Reaper, « - - - - 16 Mo. 














McGurrzy's New Fourta Ectxctic Reaper, - - - - - 12 Mo. 
McGurrey’s New Firta Ecisctic Reaper, - - - - - 12 Mo. 
McGurrey’s 7 Sixtit Ecurctic READER, =~ - - - = 12 Mo. 
McGurrry's New Hian Scmoon Reaper, - - - -+ -* = 12 Mo. 


Hemans’ Youna Lapizs’ Reaver, - - - - - - - 12 Mo. 


McGurrey’s New Serres embraces many features of excellence, calculated to 
render it one of the most valuable contributions to the Educational Literature 
of the day. 

The testimony of the best teachers of the country goes to show that MoGurrey’s 
New Reapers are admirably simple, progressive, and complete, and unexceptionable 
in their adaptation to school instruction. ‘They are unquostionably the best, the 
cheapest, and the most popular School Readers published. 

Hemans’ Youna Lanre3’ Reaver has been prepared with especial reference 40 
whe wants of Female Schools and Seminaries, 

















THE ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 





ELOCUTION. 


EW JUVENILE hei ° ° - ° ° - 12 Mo. 
Ecuectic Sera - - - - - - 12 Mo. 


E.ocuvion anp VocaL Conran, - - - - - - 12 Mo. 






‘s Sp SAIERS embrace a great number and varicty of choice selections 


declamation. 
Kipp’ s Rue on and Vocan Cuntunge is an execclient manual for instruction 
1 


and class drill, and is highly popular wherever used. 





ARITHMETIC. 

















Ray's Prrvary ARIti rc, on First Boox, - - a = Ps 
Ray's Istesnecrcoan AriruMweTtc, OR SEconp Boor - - - 
Ray's Pracvican Anitumetic, OR ‘fury Loox, - - - - 
Zay's Higuer Anitumeric, on Fourtu Doo, - - - 

Ray's Trsr Ex,nenes, Without Axswens, - - - - = = 
Ray's Jest Examneries, With Answ - - - - - - 
Ray's Key to Practica ARiTUMETIC, - - - - = = 
Rarx’s Kex to Uicguirn ARituxetic, - - - - = a 





ALGEBRA AND GEOMETRY. 





Ravx's Evevexrary ALcepra, or First Boor, - - - - 12 Mo. 
Ray's ALUEBRA, OR Seconp Boos, - - - - . 12 Mo. 
Rays Key to Aespras, Ist & 21 Books, - - - - 12,Mo. 
Ray's Praxe axnp Sotip Grourrry, - - - - - 12 Mo. 
Evans’ ScitooL Groxetry, - - : - - - - 12 Mo. 


Few schooi-books ever published have received a wider or more cordial indorse 
ment from promi and influential cdueators t! n the works of Dr. Ray. 
Wherever used they are liked. ‘Those who have tho roughly tested their merits in the 
¢lass-roo g them superior to a 4 similar works, 

Evans’ Se ¥ presents in concise form the leading propositions 
and truths of tne 


GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. 























Prnxzo’s Primary GRAMMAR, - ae - = = - - 16 Mo, 
Pinneo's ANALYTICAL GRAMMAR, - - - - - - 5 12 Mo. 
Pinneo’s Excuisu Teacusr, - - ~ - - - - - 12 Mo. 


Pinyeo’s Guipe TO-CompositTioN, - - - - - - - 12 Mo. 
Probably no serics of Grammars ever attained 2 more gene mn, and, at the same 
time, so approved and firm an introduction into the best schools of the country, as 
the works of Prof. Pinns 
They ave books of rave merit. Thos? who have used them longest like them best, 
The thorough test of the class-room reveals.their superior excelieuce for purposes of 
£ 
school insti uction. 





CHOOL MUSIC. 


Youna Sincern, Partl, - © -* 2 = = © © © 16Mo. 
Youna Sige, Part If, - 2 © = © = © © 16Mo, 


Tax Youna Stncsr, Parts I anp II, embraces an interesting and varied 
@ol.ection of Juvenile Music for schools, and has been sclectet with especial reference 
to the wants of the youngest class of learners, The Sungs ure admirably adaptedto 
interest nud wlease children. 








THE ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Litrentnat & Autyn’s Ossect Lessons, - - 16 Mo. 
Wauite’s Crass-Gook of GEOGRAPHY, - 16 Mo. 
Bmarts Manuva or Free GyMNastics, 16 Mo. 
Tae EXAMINER, oR TEAcuERS’ AID, - * 12 Mo. 
Cuapman’s AGRICULTURAL CUEMISTRY, - - 16 Mo. 


LInIeNTHUAL AND Attyn’s' Onsect Lessons furnishes a systematic course of 
instruction in Composition and Object Lessons. 

Wuirr’s Ciass-Book oF GzxoGcraruy contains a complete system of oral in- 
atruction, and map exercises for class drill. 

Swarts Gymnastics, a concise Manual of free Gymnastics and Dumb-Belk 
exercises, for tle school-room‘and parlor. 

Tur Examiner, on Teacuers’ Ap, is designed to assist Candidates for Teach 
er’s Certificates, in preparing for examination. 





EXTENSIVE POPULARITY. 


The Eclectic Series, embracing the above books, has’ been recom- 
mended; wholly or in part, by the 


Omo Strats ScrerinteNDENT oF Pi:Bitc INstRUCTION, 

TInprana State Scrertntevpryt oF Punric Instruction, 
Intixois State SurerinteNpDEST or Pusiic Inxsrructioy, 

Towa State SurertnTeNDENT OF PusBtic INstRucTION, 
Wisconsin State SupeRINTENDENT OF Pusiic INstRuCTION, 
Mixnesota State SUPERINTENDENT or Pustic INstRucTION, 
Missovurt Stats SupexinteNDENtT oF Pusiic INstRucTION, 
Kansas State Surertnrenpent or Pupric Instrection, 
PennsyLvania Stats SuPenintTENvDENT OF Pustiic Instruction, 
Wesr Virotnia Stats SupexinTENvENT or Punuio Instruction; 


And by THovsanps of Boards of Education, School Officers, Superintendents and’ 
Teacher's, in all sections of the country. 





ra Teachers and School Officers desiring to make a chango in’ 
text-books in use in their Schools, are respectfully invited to corres- 
pond with the publishers, 


SARGENT, WILSON & HINKLE, 
€incinNatl; O° 











COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


PUBLISHERS & BOOKSHLLERS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Invite attention to their list of Superior School Books. 


a= , (0 ra SQ ¢ 
Marren's Geographical Serics. 
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Warren’s Primary Geography, 
Warren’s Common School Geography, 
Warren’s Physical Geography, 


Forming a complete series, beautifully illustrated with fine engravings and copper-plate maps. 

They are in use in the public schools of many of the principal cities of the Union, aud 
also in a number of the best and largest private and State normal schools. 

The Primary and Common School Geographies bear a close resemblance to 
each other in their general plan, and are adapted to all grades of schools. They have been 
thoroughly tested by long use, and their superior merit has been fully recognized by the 
ablest teachers and educators of the country. The following are a few points of their su- 
perior excellence: 

Ist. The descriptions are logical in their arrangement. The position, outline, and physical 
features of a country are first established, and its oceanic relations pointed out. 

2d. Then follow, in natural order, the details of climate, production, population, &e. Ke. 

8d. Thus, Physical Geography is made the basis of Political Geography, and the political 
condition of a nation is shown to depend in an important degree upon the physical character 
of the country. 

4th. The questions of the text are topical and highly suggestive, awakening thought, and 
quickening the imagination, by requiring the learner to link accidental facts and general 
principles together. 

5th. The Common School Geography has just been thoroughly revised, and supplied with 
new copper-plate maps of the most elegant character. Care has been taken that the maps 
contain neither too much nor too little matter. 

6th. The book contains two Commercial maps, one of the United States and one of the 
World, showing the great routes of commerce. 

7th. A treatise on Map-Drawing by Triangulation has been introduced. This, it is believed, 
will be found a valuable feature. 

The Physical Geography is designed for advanced classes, and is well adapted 
to the use of colleges, academies, seminaries, high and normal schools. This book has 
met with the cordial approval of instructors everywhere. 

It treats— 

Ist. Of the general structure of the land. 

2d. Of the fluid forms on the earth’s surface. 

8d. Of the atmosphere and its phenomena. 

4th. Of the growth, development, and distribution of organic life, and of the modification 
of these by the activities of nature. 


5th. Of the special physical geography of the United States. 

















Glarren’s Geographical 
IN TWO SERIES. 


FIRST SERIES.—Fourteen P2ys/ca7 and Outline Charts, mounted upon Card-Board, 
making Seven Tablets, enclosed in a Portfolio, and accompanied by Hand-Book for 
Teachers. Price, per set, $18.00. 
1st. They are complete as Physical Charts. They are the only Charts published which 

divide the earth’s surface into level, hilly, and mountainous sections. 
2d. They contain a set of Practical Outline Maps. 
3d. They furnish the most simple, practical, and complete directions for Map-Drawing. 





4th. All the Geographical Names are accented. 

5th. The height of Mountain Ranges, Mountain Peaks, Hills, and Plateaus, the Navigation 
o* the Rivers, and the Population of Cities, are indicated by suggestive styles of drawing and 
coloring. 

6th. They are remarkable for their Cheapness, Neatness, Durability, and Correctness. 


SECOND SERIES.—Eight 7o//¢/ca? and Outline Charts, mounted upon muslin. Price, 
per set, $10.00, Similar to the above in all but the first particular, 


Their cheapness brings them within the reach of the smallest District school. 


Every teacher and every school should have a set. 
Apgars’ Geographical Drawing-Book, 


A New and Improved System of Map-Drawing by Triangulations and Relative Measure- 
ments, 

This most admirable work gives full directions for drawing maps from memory. By the 
use of Triangulations and Relative Measurements, the pupil, in a remarkably short space of 
time, is enabled to draw, with wonderful accuracy, neatness, and rapidity, any portion of the 
land-masses of the globe. 

Map Drawing-Paper, consisting of a Triangulation of each of the five continents, of 
the great lakes, of the British Isles, and of France, measurements of the New England and 
Middle States, and geometrical figure of the United States. 
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Oreene s Series of Grammars. 
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Greene’s Introduction, 
Greene’s English Grammar, 
Greene’s Analysis, 


Greene’s First Lessons, 
Greene’s Elements. 


The first three books form a complete course in the study of English Grammar. They are 
extensively used, and are regarded with especial favor by those who use them. The follow- 
ing is a brief statement of their plan :— 

Ist. The pupil is taught the nature of sentences as the expression of ideas about familiar 
objects. 

2d. He learns, from the different uses of words in sentences, to classify them as parts of 
speech. 

3d. He next discovers the different relations that words bear to each other, which at once 
gives rise to the rules of syntax. 

4th. Then, gradually advancing, he learns the nature of the principal and modifying 
clauses, and is enabled to comprehend the full sentence, whether simple or complex. 

5th. Thus he learns to analyze thoroughly, becomes familiar with the various ways of ex- 
pressing thought, and attains the highest aim of the grammarian,—to express connected 
ideas according to the most approved modes. 











Colburn’s Series of Arithmetics. 
& w a : 


The Child’s Arithmetic. : 
Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 

Colburn’s Common School Arithmetic. 
Colburn’s Arithmetic and its Applications. 


“These books make thorough scholars.” 


Ist. Children are interested, in the beginning of the study, by object-lessons. 
2d. Principles are developed by simple illustrations before the rules are stated. 
3d. The explanations and definitions are concise and consistent throughout. 
4th. The analyses are clear, simple, and original. 


5th. The character of the examples is eminently illustrative and practical. 


Heravd’s History of the United States. 


A 12mo volume of 803 pages, beautifully illustrated. This book is a skilful condensation,— 
not a mere compilation,—written in an attractive and pleasant style, which cannot fail greatly 
to instruct and interest the learner. 

“Miss Bergrd is a graceful and vivid writer, with a skill in condensation that gives her rare 

) 


success as a historian for the juveniles.’ 


Its wide sale and increasing popularity attest its favor. 


Goodric’s Child's History of the United States. 


Designed as a first book of history for schools. Illustrated by numerous anecdotes. 
No other History published is so interesting to children. 


Leach’s Complete Spelling-Look, 


Containing a systematic arrangement and classification of the difficulties in Orthography 
arising from the irregular sounds of the letters. Also, sentences for writing from dictation, 
and lists of words for examination and review. 


Potter & Hammond's DHook-Heeping. 
BY SINGLE AND DOUBLE ENTRY. 


In three numbers, bound in two books. 


The Common School Book-Keeping (including Nos. 1 & 2). 
The High School Book-Keeping. 
COMPLETE, THOROUGH, AND EXHAUSTIVE. 
Every principle in business transactions is introduced and explained. 
The principles of Delit and Credit, upon which the science of Book-Keeping rests, are 
especially elucidated. 


Not a process needed by the Practical Book-Keeper is wanting in this system. 








POTTER & HAMMOND'S 
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An Yhyee Series. 


The School Series—Nos. 1 to 9 inclusive. 
The Ladies’ Series—Nos,. 10 to 12 inclusive. 
The Mercantile and Ornamental Series—Nos, 13 to 15 inclusive, 


Atiention is requested to the following characteristics of this system :— 


Ist. Discarding the old alphabetical order of the letters, it groups them under siz elementary 
principles—three for the small letters, and three for the capitals. 


2d. By this original and scientific grouping of the letters, each letter made, assists in the 
formation of the next. Thus, practice in making the letter A will assist in forming NV, and 
that, in turn, prepares the way for MW. So, also, of P, B, R, Ke. 


8d. The ease and grace of these copies are unequalled by those of any rival books in this 
country or the world. 


4th. The system is rendered very complete by its division into three series, so that it now 
meets the wants of all, from the young beginner in the primary school, to the amateur pen- 
man who desires instruction in Flourished Capitals and German text. 


Lotter & Hammond's Writing Charts, 


Siz in number, containing all the elementary principles and their combinations. The most 
complete, methodical, and valuable Writing Charts ever published. 


Penmanship Explained, 


A book of 120 pages, containing Elucidations and Suggestions. 


Waywyvdl’o MY ‘ Cosssartecde Ghat ¢ Dy ee eee) 
Herard’'s Hlanual of Spanish Art and Literature. 
A charming little book of 180 pages, adapted to the higher grades of schools and semi 
naries, intended to awaken in the young reader a taste for Literature and Art, the gratification 
of which will be the source of future enjoyment. 


We also publish the following Miscellaneous Works :— 


Angell’s French Literature; 
Cowdery’s Elementary Moral Lessons. 
Barnard’s Fiducation in Europe. 
Blake’s Biographical Dictionary. 
Swan’s Readers and Spellers, &c. &c. 


OO - 
Teachers and School-Officers are cordially invited to correspond with us in regard to any 
of our books. 
Liberal terms will be given for first introduction or in exchange for other books in use. 


Copies sent for examination upon receipt of half retail price. Send for Catalogue and 
Price-list. 


SPEAKMAN & PROCTOR COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 
No, 6 Custom House Place, Chicago, Il. No. 25 South Sixth Street, Philad’a, 
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Bakoat Furnishing Wivees 
C EH IC AGO. 
EVERY VARIETY of SCHOOL APPARATUS 


embracing Globes; Telurians, Orreries, Object Teaching Forms, Geometrical 

and Arithmetical Solids, Numeral Frames, Cube Root Blocks, Magnets, £e. 
Improved Ink Wells, Blatk-board Rubbers [8 sizes,] HOLBROOK’S LIQUID 
BLATE, for the construction of Black-boards upon v.all, board or paper—put up 
in tin cans; superior toany material ever mad, Pints, quarts, gals. and half-gals. 








HOLBROOK’S CELEBRATED 


Eight-Inch Globe ! 


The most complete and convenient Globe 
for School and home use ever manufactured. 
Being eight inches in diameter, every inch 
on the surface is equivalent toa thousand 
miles on the Earth. Every sized Globe— 
from three to thirty inches in diameter, in- 
cluding two sizes ef Hemisphere Globes. 
















ALSO 
Philosophical and 





Shemical Apparatus 
, sS 


OF ALL KINDS 


Wav All from one and the best manufae- 
tory in this country. 


PEIRCE’ S SLATED GOODS. 


LEAF SLATES, which can be inserted within the leaves of Arithmcties, Alge- 
bras, or other hooks. TABLET SLATES, four sizes, suitable for schools—light and 
noiseless. FOLIO or BOOK SLATES, four sizes—can be carried withont injury to 
anything written on them. 

Teacner—Do you want a noiseless schoolroom? Then examine these NoIsE- 
LEss slates. They are much lighter, more convenient, and do not break or crack. 








Specimens of the above will be sent by mail upon receipt of the price of any size 
ordered. We ask a trial, confident that those using them will be pleased with the 
superiority of the articles for the purposes Sesianed. Ws We have the exclusive 
agency for the West. 


Catalogues and circulars, illustrated, sent on application. 
A. H. ANDREWS, 
63 Washington Street, Crosby’s Opera House, Chicago. 


NEW MUSIC-BOOK FOR SCHOOLS. 


"RELL 


YOUNG SINGER'S MANUAL. 


This work has been prepared by the Teachers of Music in the 
Cincinnati Public Schools, at the request of the Board of Educa 
tion, to be used in connection with and in addition to 


THE YOUNG SINGER, PARTS I. & Il. 


The Manual contains a large amount of music in ONE, TWOy 
and THREE PARTS, selected from the works of Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and from the acknowledged head of writ 
ers of school-music in Germany, Sileher. Many of the solfeggios 
and exercises are adapted from the classical music of modern 
times, and will be found highly interesting. 

Tt also contains a large amount of music suitable for exhibi- 
tions and school concerts. 


The music has been so arranged and paged as to avoid, as fas 
as possible, the turning of Icaves during the singing,—a great 
source of annoyance in most music-books. 

It is believed this work will be found well adapted to the 
requirements of public schools throughout the country, as it has 
been prepared by those who have had much experience in the 
instruction of children in the art of singing. 





RQ Single copies of either of the three above-named works,—The Young 
Singer’s Manual, Young Singer, Part I, or Young Singer, Part II,—will be sent 
by mail, postage prepaid, for examination with a view to introduction, at 
25 cents per copy: or a first supply for introduction, forwarded by Express or 
otherwise, freight to be paid by the party ordering, at $3.00 per dozen. 

Address the Publishers, 
SARGENT, WILSON & HINKLE, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 





